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EDITORIAL AND ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


HE next meeting of the Association should prove a great attraction. Mr, | 

A. E. Milliken, of the B.B.C., has consented to give a talk on “ Broad, | 

casting and Public Libraries” at the Westminster Central Library, Buck, | 
ingham Palace Road, S.W.1, on Wednesday, 11th January, at7 p.m. Refresh 
ments will be served between 6 p.m. and 7 p.m. by kind invitation of the Librarian, 
and opportunity will be given for members to inspect the Library, which was 
converted to suit modern requirements three years ago. The Chair will be taken | 
by Mr.W. C. Berwick Sayers, F.L.A., Chief Librarian of Croydon. 

The next meeting of the Council will be held on Wednesday, 11th January, 
at 3.30 p.m., at the Westminster Central Library. 

Correspondence Courses—Students wishing to join the Correspondence 
Courses are reminded that applications, together with fees, must reach Mr. S. W. 
Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24, by the 7th 
January. Full particulars of the new courses were given in the AssISTANT for 
October. The Association is not organizing courses for the May examinations. 


The Honorary Treasurer asks us to remind Transitional members that sub- 
scriptions for the year 1933 are due on the 1st January. It would be of great 
assistance if these members would remit their subscriptions as soon as possible. 
Members of the Central Association should send to him, but Divisional members 
should send direct to their Divisional Treasurer. The Council takes this oppor 
tunity to urge, very strongly, that Transitional members take up full Library 
Association. membership, forms for which may be secured from the Hon. 
Secretary, the Hon. Treasurer, or from the Library Association. 


SCOTTISH LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Notice of Special General Meeting 

A Special General Meeting of the Association for the purpose of considering 
a Memorandum on proposed new Library Legislation for Scotland will be held 
in The Mitchell Library, Glasgow, on Wednesday, 11th January, 1933, a 
2.30 p.m. 

A. B. Paterson, Hon. Secretary. 
With deep regret, we announce the sudden death, on Tuesday, 13th December, 


1932, of Mr. Francis J. Thacker, of the staff of the Birmingham Public Libraries, 
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The Library Assistant 


Secretary of the Birmingham and District Branch of the Library Association. 
Mr. H. Cashmore contributes the following : 


FRANCIS JAMES THACKER 


Midland, and indeed national professional circles have been bereft, with tragic 
suddenness, of one of their outstanding figures. Francis James Thacker, Honorary 
Secretary of the Birmingham and District Branch of the Library Association, was 
about his normal duties in the Birmingham Reference Library until 10.15 p.m. on 
13th December. Some of his colleagues who were on duty with him noticed that 
he was obviously unwell, though he did not complain. He went home and to bed 
as usual, and shortly after midnight died of heart failure. Such a passing may 
from some points of view appear ideal, but his numerous professional and other 
friends find it difficult to realize that his tireless energy and enthusiasm are finally 
stilled. Few realized that he was sixty-two years of age. 

Mr. Thacker joined the staff of the Birmingham Public Libraries as early as the 
year 1886, but in 1901 he left itto go into business. Attheend of 1915 he returned 
to help fill the considerable gap which had been caused through the departure on 
military service of the greater part of the male staff. He was for some years there- 
after in charge of the cataloguing department of the Reference Library, but later 
became second officer of the Routine Section, which is responsible for the counter 
service, with all the varied research work which contact with the public involves. 
He held that post until his death. 

But it is for his enthusiastic work in the cause of professional co-operation that 
Mr. Thacker will always be remembered. His first office was that of Hon. 
Treasurer of the Birmingham and District Library Association which he took up 
in 1920 and relinquished in 1923 to become Hon. Secretary. He worked hard to 
bring about, in the cause of unity, the transformation of the Association into a 
Branch of the Library Association. After this had been achieved he strove for 
closer contact with the Midland Division of the A.A.L. Section, and when the 
Joint Committee of the two bodies was formed to effect co-operation between 
them, he was unanimously elected its Chairman. Perhaps his outstanding 
achievement was his scheme for the establishment of a scholarship of {15 a year 
for the purpose of assisting young librarians in the prosecution of their professional 
studies. Having proposed the scheme, he set to work to collect the necessary 
capital sum to provide the desired income. He succeeded in raising some two- 
thirds of the required amount, and four awards have already been made. 

Outside his profession, Mr. Thacker was keenly interested in antiquarian 
subjects and was an acknowledged authority on monumental brasses. In the 
pursuit of his hobby of taking rubbings he visited cathedrals and churches in many 
parts of the country. 
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He leaves a widow and a married son. His passing will be deeply regretted by 
his many colleagues and friends, who will remember him with affection for many 
years to come. 

NOTICE OF A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 

A requisition, dated 20th November, 1932, in accordance with Byelaw D.«, 
having been received from J. M. Mitchell, John W. Singleton, R. Offor, L. 
Newcombe, and J. S. Pritchett, being Members of the Council of the Library 
Association, notice is hereby given that a Special General Meeting of Members 
of the Library Association will be held at 8 p.m. on Thursday, 2nd February, | 
1933, at University College, Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for the purpose of 
considering and voting upon the following Motion : 

“ Under the provisions of Article IX of the Charter, we, 


J. D. Cowley Ernest A. Savage 
S. A. Pitt Harry Farr 

R. J. Gordon H. Tapley-Soper 

John Minto Archibald Sparke 
R. D. Hilton-Smith R. H. Hill, 


being ten Fellows and Members of the Association, do move that an additional 
Byelaw be made, as follows : 


“ C.15.—No portion of the Income or Property of the Association shall be | 
paid or transferred directly or indirectly by way of dividend division 
bonus or otherwise by way of profit to the Members of the Associa 
tion. Provided always that nothing herein shall prevent the pay- 
ment in good faith of reasonable and proper remuneration for any 
services actually rendered to the Association as provided for in 
Byelaw C.12 and elsewhere.” 


Under Byelaw D.6, no other business than that stated upon the Requisition can 
be considered at this Special General Meeting. 

(Signed) P. S. J. WetsForp, Secretary. 
12th December, 1932. 

Although it is implied and understood in the Charter and Byelaws of the 
Association, there is no Clause in the Charter or Byelaws which definitely states 
that no division of profits or bonus may be made by the payment of money to the 
members of the Association. For certain legal formalities in connection with the 
new Headquarters, such a Byelaw is required, and the Council has therefore 
directed that steps be taken to make the necessary addition. 

We would urge upon all members of the Section the importance of using the 
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- hallot-card sent to them this month. Further, we remind members that before 


voting they should study carefully the statements which appear below. 


<=— 


Ata meeting held at Fulham on Wednesday, 14th December, 1932, a London 


> councillor was elected to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. K. S. 


Hunt. The result of the ballot was: 


Mr. T. I. M. Clulow ; : ‘ . 12 
Mr. L. M. Harrod . . . ‘ » ot 
Mr. R. W. Rouse . ; . ‘ - 48 
Mr. B. Oliph Smith. . . . . 30 


Elected: Mr. T. I. M. Clulow. 

Not elected : Messrs. Harrod, Rouse, Smith. 

At the meeting referred to above, Mr. J. P. Lamb, Chief Librarian of Sheffield, 
gave a lantern lecture on American Public Libraries. Making it absolutely clear 


| that he yielded to none in his fervent admiration of the libraries of the United 
/ States, Mr. Lamb scientifically, one had almost said “ incisively,” debunked 
+ them. Having done so, and filled his audience with patriotic pride, he allowed 
' the meeting to preen itself for a while and then debunked his audience—an 
| effective piece of work which must, we feel, indicate force of personality or Aeetness 


of foot. 
wenie” 


OFFICIAL STATEMENTS 


was moved, on behalf of the Midland Division, that a clause precluding 
Chief Librarians from nomination to the Council of the A.A.L. be added 


| to the Rules. A vigorous discussion ensued, culminating in the passage of a 
| resolution thatthe matter bereferred to a ballot vote of the whole Association. With 
| this issue of the journal members will find a ballot-card, which should be com- 
pleted and returned to the Honorary Secretary not later than Saturday, 21st January, 
after which date no vote can be counted as valid. 


In order that members, particularly those who were not present at the meeting, 


may appreciate the points at issue the following statements, representing the 
_ considered views of the Council for and against the proposed new rule, have been 
| prepared. Affer full discussion the Council, by 19 votes to 4, recommends 


members to reject the proposed amendment. Every member is urged to give 


| carnest and unbiased study to the following statements and record his or her vote. 
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STATEMENT FOR THE PROPOSED RULE 
The case is divided into two parts: (A) the broad issue of limitation of the 





tights of membership, and (B) the specific issue of the desirability of chiefs as | 


A.A.L. Councillors. 

(A) 1. It is claimed by some that to limit the rights of a member of a Section 
of the Library Association is illegal. This claim has been refuted by the Hon. 
Legal Adviser, whose considered opinion is that the proposed action is legitimate 
within the constitution of the L.A. 

2. A similar provision is made in the Rules of the University and Research 
Section of the L.A., a copy of which has been supplied by the Hon. Secretary, 
Rules 1, 2, and 3 of that section, taken in conjunction, show that places on its 
governing committee are so disposed as to allow only those engaged in National, 


Research and Scholastic Libraries to serve. Such recognition of the specific purpose | 
for which the Section exists is perfectly reasonable and justified, and is an exact 


parallel to our proposition. 

(B) 1. The Association of Assistant Librarians, as its name clearly shows, 
existed originally to provide for the special needs of assistants. Moreover, its 
continuance, after amalgamation with the L.A., as a separate Assistants’ Section, 
shows that those needs still remain. Surely, then, its administration should rest 
entirely in the hands of those members for whose special benefit it exists. Those 
who argue that there is no basic difference between chief librarians and assistants 
imply that the Assistants’ Section, as such, has outlived its purpose, but this, as 
shown above, is untrue. Again, the point of views of chiefs can hardly help 
conflicting, at some time or another, with that of assistants. It is to preclude the 
chance of such a clash of opinions and interest on some important issue that the 
exclusion of chiefs from the A.A.L. Council is urged. 

2. There is a fear that, by excluding from office in the A.A.L. those chiefs who 
are also on the L.A. Council, a valuable link with the parent body would be lost. 
This fear is absolutely groundless, because the Assistants’ Section comprises over 
two-thirds of the total membership of the L.A., and thus has ample voting strength 
to return to the L.A. Council the candidates who have the sympathy and inclina- 
tion to further assistants’ interests. Another fear—that the L.A. might retaliate by 
refusing to allow assistants to serve on its Council—is equally groundless, and for 
the same infallible reason of superior voting strength. 

3. In the past, many A.A.L. Councillors, to whose good services assistants 
are greatly indebted, obtained office through vacancies caused by resignations of 
officers upon their promotion to chiefships. Had the latter continued in office, 
many capable and willing members would have been deprived of a coveted 
chance of serving the Association to the fullest extent. 
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This danger will become very real if the present principle of allowing chiefs to 
serve on the A.A.L. Council is preserved and extended, because it will stem the 


\ tide of that new blood which is so vital to the health and vigour of the Association. 


The foregoing statement is supported by the following members of the Council: 
J. H. Davies (Midland Division); Jas. Revie, Victor Woods (Country 
Councillors) ; Ellis Sellick (S. Wales Division). 


AGAINST THE PROPOSED RULE 


Our case against the suggested innovation is as follows: 

1. It is superfluous, as the decision whether chief librarians shall or shall not 
serve on the Council is already in the hands of members through their votes in the 
Annual Election of officers and council. If members do not wish to elect a chief 
librarian who has been nominated all they need do is to refrain from placing a 
cross against his name. 

2. To limit the rights of members of the Section is not so much illegal as un- 
democratic and subversive of the principles upon which the Association is 
founded. The A.A.L. has always numbered chief librarians among its members 
and supporters, and for many years its Rules included definite provision for two 
chief librarians to serve on its Council, in order that all aspects of its membership 
would be represented. 

3. The proposition that the presence of chief librarians on the Council is 
necessarily inimical to the interests of assistants is a dangerous heresy, demonstrably 
false, and contrary to the spirit of co-operation which has grown steadily since 
amalgamation. 

4. We cannot envisage “ a clash of opinions and interests on some important 
issue” between assistants and chiefs on the Council. This presumes a superior 
number of the latter, or equality in numbers. The logical possibility ofthe A.A.L. 
Council consisting wholly or even largely of chief librarians can safely be ignored. 
Logically, the Council of the Library Association could consist entirely or largely 
of committee-men, booksellers, and others outside the practical range of librarian- 
ship. The common-sense of members voting in the Annual Election of Council 
prevents such a possibility. Exactly the same argument applies here. 

s- In the foregoing statement the rules of the University and Research Section 
have been used to illustrate a point. We do not agree with the interpretation 
placed upon these rules; but if the interpretation is correct we disagree with the 
undemocratic principle it reveals. Moreover, it appears that these rules have not 
yet been approved by the Council of the Library Association, so discussion on them 
is largely irrelevant. 

6. There would befinancial difficulties. The Section includes a large number 
of chief librarians among its members, and receives an annual capitation grant 
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from the Library Association in respect of each of them, as for other members, 
Are members willing to enjoy the benefits of these payments and at the same time 
deny the ordinary rights of membership to those who provide them ? 

7. The danger that the tide of new blood is likely to be stemmed is negligible, 
If members study the manner in which the personnel of the Council has changed 
during the past few years they will find that changes of office, divisional alterations, 
the movement of members about the country, and other causes make for the fre, 
quent and adequate influx of new blood. 

8. Finally, we repeat that the proposition is an offence against common-sense, 
implying as it does that members will not use their votes at the annual elections in 
an intelligent and discriminating way, but need special legislation to protect them 
from the effects of their own folly. We disagree entirely with this view and believe 
that members at large are quite capable of appreciating for whom and for what 
principle they are voting, without the necessity for restrictive rules of this character. 
This is the only sound basis upon which any democratic Association can rest. 

The foregoing statement is supported by the following members of the Council: 

W. G. Fry (President); Elsie M. Exley(Vice-President); A. R. Hewitt (Hon. 
Treasurer); T. E. Callander (Hon. Editor); R. D. Hilton Smith (Hon. Secre, 
tary); A. T. Austing, Doris Callander, R. Cooper, G. P. Jones, S. W. Martin, 
W. C. Pugsley, F. Seymour Smith, W. B. Stevenson, G. F. Vale (London 
Councillors); Leonard Chubb (Country Councillor); Mary Alexander (E. 
Anglian Division); Ethel Gerard (S.E. Division); Harry Sargeant (S.W. 
Division); Ethel Stubbs (N.W. Division). 

The following members of the Council did not vote :—F. M. Gardner (Country 
Councillor); S.A. Firth (Yorkshire Division); W.E. Hurford(N.E. Division). 
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THEIR GENERAL TENDENCY 
By T. E. CALLANDER 


HIS is the third time that I have set out to survey the novels of the year. | 
have been conscious before that my survey has lacked coherence, that I have 
jumped from novel to novel, and have signally failed to present a view in 
neat perspective, with the giants in the foreground pointing along vanishing lines 
to the coming men on the horizon. But I have mastered my task. This year I 
offer you a selection of novels, most of them witha common denominator. For this 
help, I am indebted to the Government of the Irish Free State, which has decided 
that the books marked * are indecent. You will realize at once how helpful this is. 


If you are an advocate of censorship, you will be able to check up your catalogues 
8 
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and withdraw these books to read at your leisure. If you believe in a wide-open 
library, you can safely add these books, secure in the knowledge that they have been 
officially disapproved. 

Looking through the Publisher and Bookseller, one finds that it is possible to be 
indecent in an astonishing number of ways. One can be like Aldous Huxley. 
Brave new world* is not for the wearers of the green, but for the less regenerate it is 
very good fun. It is a Utopia that, with some little discomfort, one realizes is only 
just round the corner. 

Huxley has settled all the problems that worry us to-day. There will be no 
hunger marchers in his brave new world, for there will be no hunger, while the 
workers from their ectogenic birth will be conditioned to contentment with their 
lot. The future of the cinema is settled, the problem of human relationship is no 
problem at all, and a new word is added to the vocabulary of amorous exchange. 
I have met people who have read this book as a serious attempt to portray the 
march of progress, people who have held it up to me as an example of the way the 
moderns want to go. I think not. Rather it seems to me that Aldous has been 
having a little fun at the expense of brother Julian, at the same time pulling the legs 
of those who for the time call him master (or perhaps maitre). 

Martin Secker has taken his courage in both hands, and has issued a polite 
version of Lady Chatterley’s lover. 1 think this was a mistake—artistically though 
probably not financially. Lady Chatterley was not meant for everybody. Law- 
rence has shown quiteclearly in his Letters that he knewthe book to be unsuitable for 
the many headed, at least for a number of years. And he wrote Lady Chatterley, 
not as an artistic tour de force nor as an aphrodisiac, but as a dramatized exposition 
of his philosophy of sex. Considered as such, and in the Florence version, it was 
a great, an amazing piece of work. Emasculated for young ladies, as Secker has 
presented it, it can only be read as a novel, as a work of art. And one must 
confess that, judged in this light, it is a very poor book. 

I may be pardoned for deserting my Irish motif for a paragraph in which to 
hail the appearance of The Letters of D. H. Lawrence. Apart from the fact that they 
are fascinating reading, these letters were definitely necessary to those who were 
trying to evaluate Lawrence. For, though he put himself into his books, his books 
were not the whole man. For that something lacking which we needed to see him 
face to face, we have had to turn to partisan and slightly hysterical accounts by 
people who were on intimate terms with David Lawrence. Without embarking 
on any controversy, one may safely say that there has been no portrait of the man so 
faithful and so illuminating as that which he himself gives in his letters. This 
is a book that not even librarians should be content to borrow. 

To express an opinion of any sort as to the place of Lawrence in English 
literature is a little dangerous. Feeling still runs perilously high. But I would 
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suggest that as time passes, it will be seen and acknowledged that Lawrence’s finest 
work has been done by those who come after him. There are indications that a 
school is forming of novelists who will admit their debt, but who will build high 
on the foundations that Lawrence has laid. Rhys Davies will, I think, lead the 
school. Count your blessings * marked an advance on his earlier work, while The 
Red bills shows him as an artist who is already mature. He has shaken off that 
blind faith in his master which made much of his earlier work an echo of Lawrence 
and has developed his own power. The Red bills is a fine book, and I enjoyed 
it the more because I felt that Rhys Davies will excel even this, his greatest 
achievement. 

Of equal promise, though definitely not of the same merit, was F. C. Boden’s 
Miner. Mr. Boden too can write, and when he has thrown off his first urge to out- 
Lawrence the master, he will do something that will be all his own, and that might 
be something great. 

Neil Bell always irritates me. Every year he produces a book of distinction, 
and, having read it, I wonder when he will cease to cast about for second-hand 
themes. I do not insist that every novel that I read shall be entirely original both in 
plot, characterization, and treatment. I admit that there are certain major themes 
which are the inheritance of every artist. But I do feel entitled to complain when a 
man produces successively three novels which are, to put it mildly, reminiscent. 
Precious porcelain was so well written that one forgave Mr. Bell its kinship to Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Life and Andrew Otway was good enough to dispose one to 
accept Mr. Bell’s written assurances that he had forgotten all about Tono-Bungay 
until the similarity was pointed out. And now comes The Marriage of Simon 
Harper.** Frankly, I enjoyed this as much as any book I read during 1932, but I 
do feel that it was unfortunate that Mr. Bell’s dominant note was the overweening 
masculine pride of his hero. The similarity was slight, tenuous even, but one 
could not banish James Brodie from the back of one’s mind. , 

Satire has been fairly well represented during the year. Brave new world I have 
already mentioned, and I think it must take the palm in its class. There have been 
others, different in their conception, but almost as good in execution. Aldous 
Huxley takes the world as his oyster and treats it with about as much personal 
feeling as a mere mollusc could expect. Stella Gibbons is a little more personal, a 
little nearer home. She lets the world spin uninterrupted and is content to tickle 
up her fellow novelists. There are some who saythat Cold Comfort Farm* is a gibe 
at T. F. Powys. I refuse to believe that even a woman novelist could sink to such 
depravity. I read it as a hit at Miss Kaye-Smith, although I am prepared to agree | 
that Mr. Manhood might find some cause for annoyance. Cold Comfort Farm was | 
a joyous piece of work, and should have a salutary effect. The device of adding 
stars to the purple passages, so that uninitiated readers might know what to read 
10 
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with respect was a stroke of genius. I note with keen pleasure that a certain two 
penny weekly which gave Miss Gibbons this idea dropped it very shortly after the 
appearance of her book. 

T. F. Powys gave us The Two thieves,* and I understand that this is to be his 
swansong. The three long short stories that it contains are worthy of him, but, 
as a fervent admirer of his work, I wish he had stopped at Unclay. It is plain to 
students of Powys that he developed from the germ of Mr. Tasker’s gods a medium 
which he finally achieved in Mr.Weston’s good wine, and which in Unclay resolved 
his work into one thunderous chord. There he should have stopped. Anything 
further must be a repetition or a retrogressionand one feels that The Two thieves, fine 
as it may be, is one or the other. 

A few years ago, one could write of women novelists as of a distinct species. 
They had their merits and they had their definite limitations. All that has 
changed. I am prompted to this profound thought by a consideration of Rad- 
clyffe Hall’s Master of the bouse. Even though I know that lean and hungry man 
from Leeds will write at once with a rival selection, I must put this forward as the 
finest English novel of the year. As an allegory it challenges comparison with the 
masters. In its rich beauty as a novel it is without a peer amongst the books of the 
year. It should shame even those who threw mud over Radclyffe Hall’s previous 
book into an admission of her claim to greatness. 

Four notable books of short stories have appeared. The Furnivall book of short 
stories was one of the best anthologies of its kind that has come my way. The 
selection both of authors and of the stories chosen to represent them was particularly 
happy. Don Juan and the wheelbarrow was a book to remember, although I think 
Mr. Strong is inclined to strain after realism at the expense of credibility. The 
story called Good riddance, while admittedly powerful, is a case in point. Malachi 
Whitaker’s Five for silver was certainly an advance on anything that this writer has 
yet done. It is claimed, unnecessarily I feel, that Mrs. Whitaker is to be considered 
as bearing the torch that Katherine Mansfield prematurely abandoned. I think 
that the comparison is as unfair as it is unnecessary. It is pure speculation to say 
what things Katherine Mansfield would have done had she lived. It is certain 
that she died before she had found her voice. Mrs. Whitaker has found hers, and 
a very quiet and lovely voice it is. The fourth book is Sean O’Faolain’s Mid- 
summer night's madness.* With the awful example of Mr. Gerald Gould ever before 
me, I am very conscious that all my geese are swans in this article, but I think it 
must be admitted that O’Faolain bids fair to equal O’Flaherty, that other Irish 
master of the short story whom his countrymen may not read. 

Space does not permit me to deal at any length with other books of the year. 
(For a concise explanation of the foregoing sentence, see a recent article by Mr. 
F, M, Gardner, with whom, for once, I agree.) Since, however, I am told that 
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some wise librarians use the January AssIsTANT as a check on their year’s 
buying, it may be useful to remind them of some others that should not be missed. 
Richard Aldington’s Soft answers * is good, but he has not got back to the form he 
showed in Death of a hero. The Cherry tree completes Adrian Bell’s Suffolk 
trilogy, and can surely be considered a permanent enrichment of the literature of 
the countryside. Black mischief, by Evelyn Waugh, was good, but not good 
enough. It is perhaps asking too much to expect another Decline and fall, but one 
still hopes. To-morrow’s yesterday was an interesting and thoughtful forecast, but 
one cannot but feel that Olaf Stapledon has exhausted this vein once and for all in 
First and last men. And soon. I conclude with my annual assurance that this 
is not an exhaustive article, but the imperfect recollection of a very rich year. 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA IN 1932 
By W. B, STEVENSON 


“ My mind is like a muck-beap 
Of first lines from anthology poems.” 


So cries Mr. Daniel George, and I can sympathise with him, as I write this, 
surrounded by“ Books of the Year.” Mr. Moult dismisses the rumour of a period 
of depression in poetry: our “ Crisis” seems to have affected the publishers but 
a little. 

The Georgians are still with us, and Mr. Squire’s muse has awoken again in 
A Face in candlelight (Heinemann). A little subdued perhaps, but in her 
lighter moods as admirable as ever. I prefer “ Jack Squire” the parodist, I think, 
to Mr. J. C. Squire the poet and critic, though the title poem in this volume is a 
fine thing. “ The Brook (Twentieth century),” however, interests me more : 


“ My poor old friend Lord Tennyson 
Did not foresee my dull fate 
When giving me bis benison, 
Ammonia! Thiosulpbate ! ” 


In Mr. W. H. Davies we havea poet who has always been content to do a 
small thing superlatively, and Poems 1930-31 (Cape) is as delightful a volume 
as he has ever produced. Mr. Davies’s simplicity of phrase and depth of 
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feeling have seldom combined more for our pleasure: “Silver hours,” 
“ Starlings”: 


“ This time of year, when but the Robin sings, 
Shall I reproach these Starlings, chuckling near ? 
What Spring-like greed is in their feverish baste 
To pock the face of my balf-ripened pear ! 


“ When I remember my own wilful blood, 
The waste, the wildness of my early years, 
Shall I not chuckle with these birds, when they 
With wicked music waste my sweetest pears?” 


—together with “ Clocks” and the lovely “ No place nor time” are all in this 
poet’s happiest manner, and make us thank Heaven again for one of the few true 
lyric poets of the century. 

The Poet Laureate in A Tale of Troy (Heinemann) has given us the story of 
the Iliad in modern speech. Essentially for reading aloud, the verse varies from 
an uninspired blankness to a lolloping rhythm : 


“ He took ber to Troy, the windy town, 
Where the exploit gave bim great renown ; 
Helen was bright as a golden crown” . . . 


we are far from “ Poliphlosboisterous Homer” indeed, and one cannot say that 
this experiment has been successful. 

Mr. Blunden, another of the Georgian poets, has been more successful in his 
latest volume, Halfway house (Cobden-Sanderson). Here we have a writer who 
has developed consistently, unaftaid of experiment; yet not of the “ high-explo- 
sive” school, for whom experiment is everything. The finest thing in this book 
is“ A Summer’s fancy,” while “ To Themis,” three narrative poems of famous 
trials, are successful experiments. 

Mr. Richard Church’s News from the mountain (Dent) comes after a silence of 
two years; and this book confirms the high opinions aroused by The glance 
backward. Mr. Church is a lyricist of distinction, and the mountaineering poems 
printed here are full of an austere beauty. His turn of phrase and thought remind 
us of Housman: 


“No sound! No sound! But far away 
The murmur of mankind 
And near at band the grating lock 
That turns upon my mind. 
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That turns upon the summers gone 
And sets the seal of pain 

Before the loved unhappy dead 
Imprisoned in my brain.” 


This comparison need not put Mr. Church to shame. 

“Future poetry may approximate more and more to the music-hall song,” 
says Mr. Herbert Read in his Phrases of English poetry, and one is reminded of this 
in the reading of T. S. Eliot’s Sweeney Agonistes (Faber) : 


“ When you're alone in the middle of the night 

And you wake in a sweat and a bell of 

a fright, 
When you're alone in the middle of the bed 
And you wake like someone bit you on 

the head, 
You've bad a cream of a nightmare dream and 
You've got the boo-bas coming to you, 
Hoo, Hoo, Hoo. . . .” 


Certainly this smacks more of the ebullitions of the Mills Brothers than of the 
author of Gerontion. “ Birth, copulation, and death,” says Sweeney, and Mr. 
Eliot has expressed this view of life adequately. 

Horace Gregory’s Rooming house (Faber) introduces us to a young American 
poet, not uninfluenced by Mr. Eliot, but also with originality and a compact 
and expressive style. This is not vegetarian diet—witness such a poem as “ Hus: 
bandry”—but Mr. Gregory succeeds in depicting the life of the lower middle 
class of New York in its pitiful monotony. 

Philip Henderson’s A Wind in the sand (Boriswood) is a little too precious, 
both in content and production, and has little to add to the earlier First poems, 
while R. C. Trevelyan’s Rimeless numbers (Hogarth Press) is more than a series of 
ingenious metrical experiments, and contains some excellent translations. 

Daniel George’s To-morrow will be different (Pharos) may or may not be 
poetry, but it is undoubtedly original. Written mainly in doggerel, interspersed 
with long lists such as would delight Mr. Nathan, full of parody and the vilest 
of puns, this is as consistently amusing a book as I have happened on for many 
a long day, and well bears re-reading. 


“ Facetiousness leaps to my mind 
Like a biccough,” 
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says Mr. George. Undoubtedly, but Mr. George has expressed perfectly a day 
in the mind of a “ pseudo-literary”” mind,—just the book for a librarian ! 

The Orators by W. H. Auden (Faber) is, to my mind, the most original and 
consistently interesting work from a young poet since Mr. Campbell burst upon us 
with The Flaming terrapin. This book bristles with difficulties and obscurities ; 
but Mr. Auden has something to say, and his style is perfectly suited to his matter. 
The book is divided into three sections: “ The Initiates,” “ Diary of an airman,” 
and “ Six Odes.” The theme is expressed in the dedication page : 


“ Private faces in public places 
Are wiser and nicer 
Than public faces in private places.” 


—an attack on the legions of ballyhoo, a plan of campaign for the younger genera- 
tion. One is either an enthusiast about Auden, or left stone-cold. Since my 
blood-pressure is still normal, I am enthusiastic. 

We meet obscurity again, of a different variety, in Miss Helen Rootham’s 
translations of Rimbaud’s Les Illuminations (Faber). A brave attempt at an 
almost impossible task, this. I have endeavoured to grapple with Rimbaud in the 
original French, and undoubtedly Miss Rootham’s translations are extraordinarily 
good in conveying the spirit of his work, and should do much to introduce 
him to an English audience. The book is introduced by a long and interesting 
essay by Miss Edith Sitwell. 

Among lighter verses one must notice Jan Struther’s Betsinda dances (Oxford 
Press). Betsinda not-quite-two will doubtless be familiar to readers of Punch. 
Miss Struther writes engagingly and felicitously. Another woman poet is 
Norah Nisbet, whose Thirty poems (Blackwell) have freshness and originality. 

The anthologies are fewer this year, and the most original and interesting is 
Mr. Huxley’s Texts and pretexts (Chatto). “* My idea of God is somebody rather 
like Aldous Huxley,” says Mr. George, and to view Blake, Donne, and Gerard 
Hopkins through Mr. Huxley’s mind is an experience not to be missed. One 
cannot cavil at the choice of a single poem in this anthology, and the commentaries 
are penetrating, subtle, and excellent criticism. 

Mr. Moulkt is a discriminating anthologist, and the Best poems of 1932 (Cape) 
is full of interesting and original work. One does not expect to find “ les jeunes 
fauves” in this company; many familiar names are here, and the lyrics included 
are of high quality. 

Mr. F. L. Lucas has earned the gratitude of librarians by editing Beddoes 
(Oxford Press), as his work is hard to come by. A great poet, whose Death’s 

jest-book is too little known. Forthe reader who cannot or will not read“* Complete 
Works,” the same editor’s Tennyson will be a boon. 
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Mr. Sherard Vines’s Whip’s and scorpions (Wishart) will delight the satirically 
minded. Here are as good a band of inquisitors as anyone could wish. One 
singles out Mr. Rickword, Mr. Plomer, W. H. Auden, and MacFlecknoe, 
while I especially enjoyed Mr. Saltmarshe’s Cavalcade for the General designed 
“To be sung with appropriate (but not improper) gestures by one of Mr. 
Cochrane’s young ladies.” Unfortunately, the Editor will not allow me to 
print this, but all who have seen Mr. Coward’s “epic” should read it—and 
chuckle. 

New signatures (Hogarth Press) contains much interesting work by young 
authors. Mr. Empson, John Lehmann, Stephen Spender, C. Day Lewis are 
the most original, and the book should be read by everyone who is interested in 
modern developments. The future seems to lie with these younger poets: they 
are trying to rid themselves of an outworn poetic diction, and their work is difficult, 
but they repay attention. Those who are tired of the Georgians and Symbolists 
should read this, together with Auden’s Poems, The Orators, and C. Day Lewis’ 
From feathers to iron: they will be convinced that we need not always write of 
rugger matches and barns to be “ modern” poets. 

A good year for poetry, and a promise of good things to come. 

Turning to the drama, I wilt again at the immensity of the output. Each 
new West End success seems to be pounced on by Mr. Gollancz, and rushed 
into print. 

From John van Druten we have had three plays: There’s always Juliet, Somebody 
knows, and Bebold we live. The first concerns a romantic young couple in the 
best Milne tradition. Miss Lora Best and Mr. Marshall made a delight of this 
play in performance, but in reading, the sentimentality becomes a trifle overpower: 
ing. Somebody knows is a cleverly constructed murder story, while Bebold we live 
introduces a strong-minded barrister given to quoting Wordsworth and “ being 
understanding.” The domestic tangles of this play seem too familiar, and the 
machine-gun dialogue a trifle irritating. 

Two plays from America are amusing and well-written. Elmer Rice's 
See Naples and die (Gollancz) is a brilliant series of wisecracks for a cosmopolitan 
cast of five Americans, one Englishman, an Austrian, a Norwegian, a German, 
a Russian, and a chorus of Italians. Hart and Kaufman’s Once in a lifetime 
(Gollancz) has Hollywood for its target, and never misses fire. Satire of the 
movies is easy enough, but George, who cracks nuts all day, and becomes a 
director just by looking “‘ dumb,” is a sheer joy. A performance of this play 
is certainly overdue. 

Ronald Mackenzie’s death has deprived us of a promising dramatist, and 
Musical chairs (Gollancz) has had a well-deserved success. Joseph, the central 
character, may remind us a little of Lewis Dodd: the unvirtuous serving-maid 
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and the American high-pressure salesman are familiar enough stage characters ; 
but the play as a whole was fully conceived and constructed. 

“ The best since Shakespeare,” says Mr. Shaw of Lionel Britton, the author 
of Space Time Inn (Putnam). Why, Mr. Shaw? The idea of Space Time Inn 
was brilliant—the juxtapositon of two Cockneys who have “ won the sweep” 
with Eve, the Queen of Sheba, Karl Marx, Dr. Johnson, Queen Victoria, 
Napoleon, Shakespeare, and Bernard Shaw—but the play is too diffuse. Brain 
was a magnificently imaginative play, but Space Time Inn is too Shavian by half. 

Wings over Europe, by Robert Nichols and Maurice Brown (Chatto), is again 
the play purely of ideas, but it contains some fine satire of Government and 
Nationalism. The liberation of man by the harnessing of the atom, and the 
narrowness of the politician’s view of the achievement—the contrast between the 


romantic and idealistic scientist confronted by a Cabinet of realistic and rather 


shifty politicians—these are the chief themes of a play which was, unfortunately, 
not a successful production in London. 
J. B. Priestley in Dangerous corner proves himself as efficient a dramatist as he is 


| novelist. The play is cleverly constructed, the device of telling the story and 


returning to the first action being borrowed ingeniously from the cinema. The 


| logical development of the play, and the ruthless stripping of respectability from 
the characters till they are revealed as a sorry crew of hypocrites and lechers, does 
_ much to dispel the fears aroused by“ Faraway ” that Mr. Priestley was degenerating 
| into a cheerful idiot. 


Among historical dramas we have had two dealing with the reign of Henry 
VIII. Mr. Clifford Bax’s The Rose without a thorn (Gollancz) gives us the story 


_ of the Katherine Howard affair. I am inclined to doubt Mr. Bax’s portrait of 
| Henry—I prefer McLaurin’s in De Mortuis—but this is an historical play almost 


entirely free from “ history” and is well-managed and convincing. Mr. T. C. 
Kemp’s Supremacy (Allen and Unwin) deals with the suppression of the monas- 
teries, and is a romantic picture of the medizval scene. 

Two full-fledged men of the theatre have appeared from Ireland. Mr. 


| Denis Johnston, in The Moon in the yellow river (Cape) proves that it is not neces- 


sary to write like O’Casey or Syngeto portray Ireland. The Old Lady says“ No!” 
the second play in the volume, is a brilliant satire of Ireland’s literary cliques, and 


its expressionist technique is arresting and successful. 


Mr. Hugh Quinn, in Mrs. McConaghy’s money (Constable), writes of Northern 
Ireland on more conventional lines: his humour is delightful, and his characters 
interesting. .A Quiet Twelfth, with its two old cronies drunkenly arguing their 
convictions, is clever and amusing. 

Children in uniform (Gollancz) is the English version of a German play, or is it 
the English version of a film of a German play ?_ The subtlety and consummate 
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artistry of Leontine Sagan’s direction are missing, and the stage version does not 
quite “ come off.” 

Two more successes from Mr. Gollancz are Strange Orchestra, by Rodney 
Ackland, and Service, by C. L. Anthony. The former is interesting, and contains 
some ideas, though the characters are a trifle repulsive. Service is an epic of shop- 
keeping, very “ human,” rather sentimentalized, but adroitly constructed. 

In Cecilia (Gollancz), by Mr. Allan Monkhouse, we have a play by a good 
craftsman which achieves its object: the portrayal of the impact of a tempera, 
mental actress on a middle-class family. The dialogue is spare, and interesting. 
Another volume by a practised playwright is C. K. Munro’s Three plays (Gol- 
lancz). The Rumour and At Mrs. Beam’s—the rather wry laughter of a cynic 
viewing the insect life of a middle-class boarding-house—are already familiar. 
The Life and death of Mr. Eno is another variation on that morbid theme, the 
monotony of life. 

Ivor Novello’s I lived with you (Methuen) contains three plays all well-written 
and constructed, but essentially for amusement only. 

Eugene O’Neill’s Mourning becomes electra (Cape) lasts three nights in perform. 
ance, and I am unwilling to judge of it only from the text. Personally, these 
earthy New Englanders bore me to extinction, but Strange interlude was also diffv 
cult to read, and yet magnificent in performance. Without doubt, there are few 
dramatists writing in English of Mr. O’Neill’s calibre, and a new play from him 
deserves our respect. 

It is a relief, however, to turn from our tortured modernist to the sunny 


comedies of the Brothers Quintero, so excellently translated by Mr. and Mrs. | 


Granville-Barker. Four Plays (Sidgwick and Jackson) prove again that these 





genial playwrights are masters of the rare art of saying serious things in a light | 


manner. The ripple of the dialogue in these plays, their buoyant humour 


and subtleties of characterization, are as satisfying to the mind as a Mozart opera. 


I look forward to seeing these comedies on the stage. 

Mr. James Bridie, in Jonab and the whale (Constable), continues to be successful 
in the transcription of Biblical scenes into modern dialogue, while John Brandane, 
in Heather gentry and The Inn of adventure (Constable) has given us two racy 
comedies of the Highlands. Heather gentry, with its modern setting, is the more 
appealing of the two, and the dialogue is natural and humorous. 

In his preface to Lyric plays (Constable) Mr. Gordon Bottomley says that these 
plays “ were written, without exception, for trained verse-speakers.” Based on 
Highland legends and stories, these poetic dramas are on a high level of expression, 
and rarely descend to the flatness so often found in the poetic play. Mr. Gordon 
Bottomley is no slave to tradition, and these exquisitely written pieces, though 
Greek in feeling, are an able and interesting attempt at revival of a much abused 
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form. Produced on symbolic lines, with efficient speakers, there is no doubt that 
they would hold their audiences. Mr. Bottomley is to be congratulated on a fine 
achievement. 

So ends my survey, with hope in the younger generation of poets, and a 
possibility of revival in the poetic drama. The West-End success is much the 
same as it has always been, but efficiency in craftsmanship is on the increase, while 
dramatists are beginning to learn that audiences need not only be amused, witness 
the successes of Strange orchestra and For services rendered. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF 1932 
By DORIS CALLANDER 


“ Pardon me if I’m wrong,” said Gabriel, “ but are you an Enchanted 
Princess ?” 

“ T really can’t say,” she answered, “ but I feel very funny sometimes and it may 
be that !” 

This scene is most charmingly illustrated in the loveliest children’s book of the 
year entitled Good afternoon, children, edited by one“ Columbus.” _ It is a collection 
of wireless stories and plays from the Children’s Hour, admirably printed. As I 
thought, it had the imprint of H.W.V. on the back of its title-page. 

The cream on the juvenile literature is generously deep this year. Never before 
has such adequate provision been made for the very young reader. There has 
appeared the superb picture book, The Doll’s journey, appealing alike to the first 
book reader and those having years of discretion. Essentially a book to be looked 
at, gloated over, and possessed, children’s librarians may have qualms at making it 
available for the more unruly of their clientele. I rather fancy it might be used as 
a very effective parable if one substituted shelves of books for untidy collections 
of dolls. 

Mr. John Lane has added to his “ Bedtime Story-Books,” and given us some 
more stories of Mr. Burgess’s animals, remarkably cheap at 2s. These are not 
ordinary animal stories. For one thing the heroes and heroines are graced with 
European dress, they have names appropriate to their virtues, e.g. Jimmy Skunk, 
and they are full of fun. 

While on the subject of animals, whoever heard of a pig bearing a degree? 
19 
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Gub-Gub, the porcine hero of the new Lofting book, proudly describes himself 
Dr. Gub-Gub, D.S.D. (Doctor of Salad-Dressing). Quite a book to make 
one’s mouth water! Gub-Gub is great. He calls a spud a spud, and supports it 
with an historical reference, too. 

Arthur Ransome relates more adventures of the Swallows and Amazons in 
Peter Duck. Swallowdale and its sequel firmly established Mr. Ransome as a first, 
rate juvenile-book writer. His latest book having all the ingredients of an en- 
thralling yarn—pearls, pirates, crabs, earthquakes, landslides, waterspouts and so 
on—will further endear him to adventure fans. 

“ Terribly Ticklish” questions, ¢.g. how to use old exam. papers, and when 
day-horses are like night-mares are only two posers touched on in The Golden 
keys. His previous book, Through the enchanted wood, was one of the most exciting 
magic books of the year, and now we have some further accounts of adventures of 
the gnome hero. 

Two unique nonfiction books have appeared—Black on white, and What time 
is it? I cannot recommend them too highly. Written by M. Ilin, a Russian 
engineer, they are excellently written stories, the one of books, the other of clocks, 
and each is as engrossing as the most absorbing story. 

The How-and- Why Series has proved a little disappointing. I opened Magic 
and mind and spotted “ antithesis,” straight away. I trembled for the intelligence of 
my young readers. No, I am afraid the latest additions to this series are not at all 
palatable. They may meet with better success in the so-called “ Intermediate 
Section.” I make an outstanding exception, however, in the case of Amabel 
Williams-Ellis. How you are made, like How you began, is an enlightened treatment 
of a subject which is all too frequently served up with frogs and fowers. 

Rhoda Power, of Boys and girls of bistory fame, has given us Great people of the 
past. Her books are eminently readable. She is not sparing of illustrations, and 
she has the charm of narrative which distinguishes the ideal nonfiction book from 
the lesson book. 

In conclusion, a word on the increasing cheapness of juvenile literature. 
Nisbet's “ Pioneer” series deservedly attracted attention. The books were cloth- 
bound, clearly printed on good paper, and illustrated. Collins came along with 
an even more remarkable bargain in his 1s. series. I have one before me now— 
The Advs. of Poddy, by Judd. True, it is a cut-down version of Poddy’s progress, 
but it is a cloth-bound book—bright yellow—having all the characteristics of 
a good juvenile book. It has been issued a dozen times and is still going strong. 
Knock off a legitimate 10 per cent. discount, and I think it will be generally agreed 
that we have had our eleven-pennyworth. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


LFRED H. GROSE (Lewisham); Ina F. Hill (Sidcup); Vera B. 
Az (East Ham); Ivor G. Hardy (Devon County); Margaret W. Ing 
(Oxford). 

East Anglian Division.—John F. Fagan (Colchester). 

Midland Division.—Florence Hoddinott, John L. Jones, Mollie J. Scott 
(Birmingham); Walter M. Martin, Ethel L. E. Mason, Mary N. Nealon, 
Dorothy E. Parry, Elizabeth J. Parry, Edith A. Townsend, Phyllis M. Wilkins 
(Cheltenham); Leslie H. Sidwell (Coventry). 

North-Eastern Division —Marjorie Broumley (Barnard Castle). 

South-Western Division.—R. H. Champion (Poole). 

Yorkshire Division —Norman T. Genn (York). 
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OUR LIBRARY 


SHarP (R. F.): The Reader’s guide to Everyman’s Library : being a catalogue of the 
first 888 volumes. With an essay by ERNEsT Ruys. Pp. lxiv-+ 256. Dent, 
1932. (Everyman’s Library: Reference section, 2s. 6d. and 35. 6d.) 


Messrs. Dent are probably the nearest relations to fairy godmothers that librarians 
and bookmen are lucky enough to get. We have so many things for which to 
thank them. There are the new half-crown editions of Scott and Dickens. 
There is the “ Open Air Library,” which has already given us, among others, 
Cobett’s Rural rides in the most attractive garb in which I have ever seen the grand 
old Tory; Hudson’s Nature in Downland, and Edward Thomas’s Heart of England. 
Then there are authors. What suitable return can a mere bookman make for Ada 
Harrison’s There and back, John Moore’s Tramping through Wales, and the woodcuts 
of Eric Fitch Daglish 2 Why, we might extend our list to the mth degree, and 
even forget “ Everyman’s Library !” 

“ Everyman’s Library” is something unique. It has had many imitations, 
many of them in infinitely superior format, but it has never been equalled for 
sheer scope and catholicity. A timely reminder of this is the publication of Mr. 
Sharp’s catalogue of the first 888 volumes. 

Most of us have probably discussed, or thought about, the minds behind 
“ Everyman’s Library.” Mr. Ernest Rhys’s introductory essay to the present book, 
although it seems to have been very hastily written, yields much interesting in- 
formation. His notes on the work of J. M. Dent himself should turn many 
readers to the memoirs of that great scholar and to his own Everyman remembers. 
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The notes on paper and typography will warm the hearts of all bibliographers, 
while those on selection cannot fail to interest all of us. 

Everybody has faults to find with “ Everyman’s Library.” As librarians we 
deprecate the cramped pages, Alorid title pages, narrow margins, and drab bindings. 
On the other hand, as members of that great public whose chief curse is the 
exiguous income, we cannot fail to appreciate its extraordinary cheapness. The 
chosen translations of the classics rarely achieve Mr. Seymour Smith’s asterisk of 
approbation. I don’t like to see Progress and poverty included and Lombard street 
and the English constitution omitted. I hope the editors will yet find room for 
Harington’s Ariosto, if only on account of the remarks in Elizabeth and Essex. Yet 
I am immensely thankful for the Anatomy of melancholy, the essays of Leigh Hunt, 
and the volumes of Donne and Oscar Wilde. 

The present catalogue is in dictionary form, with author, title, subject, and 
analytical entries. Personally, I should have preferred the classified form, which 
is still used in the publisher’s prospectus. I can’t quite see how, in its present form, 
it is going to help people to systematic reading, as the publishers claim. Some 
of the annotations are decidedly “ woolly.” Notably those on Hobbes and 
Ricardo. That of Malthus is hardly accurate. The 1798 edition of his Principles 
of population argued, not for the necessity of checks on population in order to 
reduce vice and misery, but that vice and misery were the checks on population. 
On the other hand, those on Boyle and Descartes are pithy and to the point. 

The prospectus of “ Everyman’s Library” has long been of assistance to 
librarians as an invaluable check on the basic stock. The present volume, although 
“patchy” and of unequal merit, is a more permanent record, and should prove 
a useful addition to all reference libraries. 

W. A. MunForp. 
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INDIA HOUSE LIBRARY 
By WINIFRED BENSON THORNE 


NDIA House—the Office of the High Commissioner for India—is situated 
| the south side of Aldwych, and should not be confused with the India 

Office, in King Charles Street, Whitehall, for the functions of the two are 
entirely different. The High Commissioner is the direct representative of the 
Government of India in England, and is appointed for a term of five years. The 
costs of his office are a charge on the revenues of India. The Secretary of State 
for India, on the other hand, is a member of His Majesty’s Government, and he 
and his staff are housed in the India Office at Whitehall. 
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The post of High Commissioner for India was created in 1920, and as soon 
as the staff was established, a library was formed, primarily for official use, but 
books were lent to any member of the public who desired to borrow them. The 
nucleus of the collection was taken from stock held by the India Office, and con- 
sisted almost entirely of official publications, including maps. Gradually a small 
collection of unofficial books was built up, the money coming out of general 
office funds, there being no definite sum set aside for the purpose. The library 
grew thus, in a rather haphazard fashion, until 1924, when a change of policy 
was introduced, and it was decided that a definite sum, fixed at {20 for the year 
1924-5, should be set apart for the acquisition of unofficial books. This figure 
has since been gradually increased, and now stands at £100. At the same time, 
the importance of developing the library in such a way as to ensure the availability 
of a modern collection of books on India, especially in the realms of art, history, 
and economics, was realized. The High Commissioner wished the library, 
from being merely a collection of publications useful for office purposes, and for 
the convenience of occasional borrowers, to become an up-to-date representative 
collection of books concerning India, and matters Indian, such as would attract 
students and other persons interested in, or from, India. Thus the library grew 
rapidly, and became much better known and more widely used. 

When the High Commissioner’s office moved into India House, in the early 
part of 1930, from very cramped quarters in Victoria, it was possible to extend the 
facilities available to frequenters of the library, and the then High Commissioner 
expressed the hope that the library would become “ the Mecca of all persons who 
are interested in the economic and commercial problems of India and Indian 
culture generally.” It was to be a place where “the great stream of current 
administrative and other reports will be available, and books illustrative of past 
history, so far as that is necessary to understand present administrative and economic 
conditions, are provided. Thus,” the High Commissioner hoped, “ the spacious 
library with its bookshelves, its map room, and its facilities for study and reference, 
may well become a centre for the understanding and appreciation of Indian culture 
in the Western world.” All the buying is done with this object in view, so that 
an old book is seldom purchased unless it is a standard work which has not been 
superseded. No attempt is made to compete with the India Office Library or 
with the British Museum as an historical library containing rarities relating to 
India. Indeed, it would be impossible to rival the India Office, for all the records 
of the East India Company, and many hundreds of manuscript documents of 
inestimable value, are preserved there. The scope of the collection there is much 
greater than that of the India House Library. Far more books dealing with 
subjects, the fringes only of which are of Indian interest, are acquired there, and 
more books altogether, especially more books in foreign languages, are purchased. 
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The majority of the books in the Library at the India Office are unofficial publica 
tions: the official volumes, both Indian and British, are kept in the Record Depart 
ment. Both these collections are invaluable for historical research, and are 
available for the use of students whose credentials are satisfactory. 

It has been the practice since 1922 to circulate on the first day of each month, 
to the staff and other persons interested, a list of books added during the previous 
month. Enquirers whose interest in Indian affairs seems likely to be permanent 
are asked if they would like a copy of the list sent to them. In this way the 
numbers receiving the monthly list of acquisitions have grown to nearly 250, 
and these are scattered all over England and Europe, with a few in the United 
States of America, and include about sixty which are distributed between the 
India Office and the India House staff. The list is arranged in three sections. 
The first and longest consists of the Indian official publications received; the 
second is devoted to unofficial books; while in the third appear those papers 
issued by His Majesty’s Stationery Office which concern India. About four 
times a year there is a fourth part consisting of a list of the Survey of India Maps 
received at the High Commissioner’s Office. The complete list is never less than 
four foolscap pages, and more generally takes six or seven, sometimes running to 
ten or eleven when maps are included. A copy of this list will be sent monthly 
to any librarian who thinks good use can be made of it in his or her library. 

A useful and popular feature of the library is the display of the most important 
non-vernacular Indian newspapers, including the Times of India from Bombay, 
the Madras Mail and the Hindu from Madras, Capital, Commerce, and the Statesman 
from Calcutta, and the Pioneer Mail from Allahabad. They are displayed in the 
reading-room, and files are kept for six months. 

As has already been mentioned, the greater part of the stock at the India 
House Library consists of Government publications. These may be divided 
into three sections: the first, those issued by the Government of India, or Central 
Government; secondly, those published by the Provincial Governments of 
India, ie. the Governments of the three Presidencies of Bombay, Bengal, and 
Madras, and of the Provinces of the Punjab, Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, 
United Provinces; Assam, Burma, and the North-West Frontier Province; 
and lastly, papers distributed by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. Some of the 
Indian States also send us their administration reports, but generally speaking 
the information we have about the States is not so comprehensive as in the case 
of British India. Quite a large proportion of Government publications consists 
of the annual reports of the various Government departments, ¢.g. agriculture, 
forests, public health, irrigation, public works, education, and so on, and reports 
on the working of Acts of the Indian Legislature, ¢.g. workmen’s compensation, 
mines, factories, trade unions, boilers, etc. In this way we receive annually over 
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600 reports, of all of which files are kept. Another large section consists of 
manuals and rules for the guidance of Government servants in the conduct of 


_ their business, and for the information of the public as to the application of Acts. 


Scientific and research monographs—the result of work in Government laboratories 
and institutes, and of the various surveys—comprise a considerable percentage of 
the stock of official publications. These embrace such subjects as agriculture, 
entomology, veterinary science, public health, medicine and diseases, industries, 
meteorology, geology, archzology, survey, and so on, and are very “ special” 
works. These are likewise issued by both Central and Provincial Governments, 


but the majority come from the Government of India presses, as is only to be 


expected. Another very useful section consists of district gazetteers and the 


' census. 


A quite small, but very widely used, section of the stock consists of trade 
returns, both monthly and annual, for the whole of India, and by Provinces; 
and with these might be classed the Report of His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner 
in India, the Government of India’s Annual review of the trade of India, and the 
Indian trade journal, which it publishes weekly. These are regarded as “ best 
sellers,” and duplicate copies of some of them are always kept in the library. 

Another useful and important section of the stock consists of the reports of 


| Royal Commissions and committees set up to investigate some particular subject, 
' with a view to the introduction of improvements or reforms. These reports are 
\ of a very diverse nature, and being generally exhaustive studies of their subjects 
_ ate most valuable and authoritative. 


The unofficial books in the library cover all subjects, but are strongest in the 
history, economic, and art sections. The collections on religion, language, and 


literature are fairly representative. It has been possible fortunately to purchase a 


few of the more expensive books, especially those dealing with art, and it is a 
matter for gratification that several of the “ Ars Asiatica” Series, Gangoly’s 


| Masterpieces of Rajput painting, Indian book painting, by Kithnel and Goetz, Indian 
| painting under the Moguls, by Percy Brown, and other treasures are available in the 


library. Sir Aurel Stein’s >priceless works, Serindia and Innermost Asia, are also 
obtainable. 

The quick-reference collection is small, but for all that it comprises the most 
important of the directories and year-books that are available. Directories of 


| such a large country as India are at best unsatisfactory and incomplete, but it is 


surprising how often they do contain the information sought. 

There is one room specially set aside for maps, of which the library contains 
several thousands. The Survey of India has divided India and the adjacent 
countries into something over 100 squares, and published a map on a scale of 
one to one million (1-014 inch to 16 miles) for each square. Each of these sheets 
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is divided into sixteen others, each covering 1 square degree, and maps for these 
areas are published on a scale of 1 inch to 4 miles. Each of these degree sheets 
is again divided into four, and maps on a scale of 1 inch to 2 miles are issued for 
these smaller areas, which are again divided into four, and each section, in area 
onesixteenth of a degree, has a map on a scale of 1 inch to 1 mile. Thus for 
each map on a scale of one to one million, there are 256 maps on a scale of 1 inch 
to 1 mile. Besides these regular survey maps, those sections of the International 
maps of the world which cover India are available, as well as a series covering the 
whole of Southern Asia, provincial maps, and special maps of India showing 
roads, railways, cotton areas, etc., and plans of cities and places of archzological 
or historical interest. 

The library may be used either for reference purposes or as a lending library 
by any “accredited” person. Five books may be borrowed at a time, and a 
month is allowed for reading, with the possibility of renewal at the end of that 
period. No tickets are issued, and the borrower has only to sign a form for the 
publications borrowed. This receipt is destroyed when the books are returned. 
The library is an “ outlier” of the National Central Library, so that books may 
be borrowed through that body, as well as directly from us. Volumes are posted 
to anywhere in the United Kingdom, but no books are sent abroad except under 
very exceptional circumstances. Books may be reserved, either orally or by written 
request, and the volumes are forwarded to the would-be borrower so soon as they 
are available. 

The librarian and her assistants lay themselves out to give any information on 
India to anyone who wants it, and if they cannot answer a question themselves, 
they do their best to put the enquirer into the way of obtaining it elsewhere. 
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